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ting, finally publishing, in conjunction with 

: ot i! | J. K. Paulding, a miscellany 
‘ iwundi’’? which had considerable 

s. Even | first compositions were, 

{ il purit ( diction, those less of an 
Ame i nof an Er shman, and this we 
lu bted ribe to the fact that, as 

’ dand as a youth, he had heard nothing 
rrect, idiomatic Englsh spoken in his 

mi It was not, however, until the appear 
of ‘‘Knickerbocker’s History of New 

York in which he gave to literature a new 


ty] the Dutch burgher of New Amsterdam, 
that his countrymen, and Englishmen as well, 
me fully alive to Irving’s admirable quali 

ind foresaw that he would ultimately de 
English humorists by the 
As it turned out, 
he was destined to live by his pen, for his fath 
firm, like m American mercantile 
houses, was roughly shaken by the embargo 
ind the War of 1812, and, indeed, eventually 
upsed, so that in England, whither Irving 
had gone in 1815, he soon found himself entirely 
lependent on his own exertions. His long resi- 
lence in England, however, was to bring him 
men of letters 

British Isles were at the time divided 
in two bitterly hostile camps, respectively rep- 
esented by the Hdinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews; but from their quarrels he held him 
lf aloof, and they all learned to like the young 
\merican who could write beautiful English, 
prestige which 
proved of solid, commercial value. Thencefor- 
ward, until his return to the United States i 
1832, and indeed for many years thereafter, his 
were pub'ished simultaneously in London 
and in New York; and the larger part of his 
seems to have been derived from the 
Exclusively English in subject 
s novel ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall,’’? which came 
out in 1822; an additional evidence of the fidel- 
tv with which he could reproduce the texture 
and spirit of English life was furnished by the 
description of an English Christmas in ‘‘Geof- 
rey Crayon’s Sketch Book, ”’ a collection of 
ndered still more memorable by the 
story of ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.’’ The publication 
f **Tales of a Traveler’? in 1824 placed Irving 
on such a comfortable footing that he was able 
to make a second tour of the Continent, after 
he settled at Madrid and entered upon 
those studies in Spanish and Moorish history 
which were to have such a picturesque and de 
loutcome. The first product of his inde- 
pendent researches in the archives of Madrid 
and the Escurial was the ‘‘ Life of Columbus,”’ 
which brought him both esteem and money, for 


ry L DlACE iMoney 


of Steele and Goldsmith 


st other 


piness and prosperity. The 





ind they soon gave him a 








mMcome 


older country. 


it is a narrative fraught from the first line to 
the last with the characteristic grace of Irving's 
manner, and although now superseded in some 
of its details by the conclusions of later scholars, 
it remains upon the whole the best biography of 

This work was naturally 


the great discoverer 
followed by ‘*The Companions of Columbus’”’; 
ind then, after a residence in Andalusia had 
qualified the author for the task, came the two 
books, which of all Irving’s compositions were 
ind have continued to be the most popular; 


namely, “The C nquest of Granada’’ and 
Pa of the Alhambra In this province of 
Hispano-Morisco legend he was, as we have 


iid, for the whole English-speaking world, a 
, although as early as 
licknor had delhvered lectures on 
fascinating history of the Moor 
ish perl d had been as yet revealed by no com- 
petent man of letters, and it was not until 18 


IS24 (reorg. 


Spanish 


tent 
that Pres s ‘‘Ferdinand and Isabella’? was 
7 rer tT} ig T 

Between 1832 and 1842 Irving remained in 
his own country It was at this period that he 


wie for himself the charming retreat on th 
» which he gave the name of Sunny- 
side, but he by no means contined himself to 
irban and suburban life. He made himself 
fan ir with the forests and plains of the fron 
by extensive travels in what was then the 
ivels which subsequently bore fruit 
story of adventure, ‘‘Captain Bonne- 
, 


interesting account of the 


f u n ul 
American fur-t ding’ colony established in 
Oregon, which was to play no inconsiderable 
pa n tl Northwest boundary controversy. 


mply, of 


Astoria, but he had 


‘ourse, that 


We do not mean t 
Irving personally visited 





ms he vy conversant with the 
inal us alms, methods and mode of life of 
t tra s on this side of the Rockies The 
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position occupied by Washington Irving at that 
time in the eves of his countrymen was one to 
which there has been no ¢ 
which it is difficult for us even to understand. 
In spite of the bluster and bravado of which 
such unpleasant record was made by Trollope 
and by Dickens, all Americans then were at 
heart profoundly in awe of England; for her 
opinion they cared more than for that of all the 
translation of Cooper’s 


xact parallel, and one 


world be sides, and the 
novels into every European tongue made but a 
faint impression on- their minds compared with 
the fact that Washington Irving had been made 
a D.C.L. at Oxford, had for years been caressed 
and courted in London drawing-rooms, and had 
been treated with re spect and deference by the 
English world of letters. He had thereby flat- 
tered his countrymen where they were most open 
intensely pleased them in the 


to adulation, and 
very point where they were most susceptible of 
He had touched the national fibre, in 
) pass that, when in 1842 
the President—or, we should rather say, the 
Secretary of State bethinking himself that 
Mr. Irving during part of his stay in London 
had served as secretary of legation, appointed 
bim Minister to Madrid, there was an outburst 
of applause from all parts of the Republic. 
This was not the first por was it, of course, to 
be the last instance in American history of the 
bestowal of a high diplomatic post on a man of 
literary distinction. Joel Barlow, the author 
of the long forgotten epic, *‘The Columbiad,”’ 
was in his time made Minister to France, but 
he had all his life been more or less associated 
with public affairs, and had been a commercial 
agent and aconsul. Irving’s old friend, J. K. 
Paulding, had just filled the place of Secretary 
of the Navy in Van Buren’s Administration, 
but Paulding was not only a writer of some 
cleverness, but also a professional politician, 
who had held minor political offices for many 
years. In Irving’s case, it was the man of 
letters, pure and simple, who was honored, and 
but for the precedent then set we should scarcely 
have seen George Bancroft made Secretary of 
the Navy and Minister to Germany, or Motley 
become Minister to Austria and Minister to 
England; neither would Marsh for many years 
have represented us at the capital of Italy, nor 
Lowell have been sent to Madrid, and after- 
wards to the Court of St. James’s. It is certain 
that no other American author has left behind 
him in the land, where he discharged diplomatic 
funct ons, such ineradicable memories. In 
Madrid and all over Spain the name of Irving 
is cherished to this day, and in the city of 
Boabdil, beneath the walls of the Alhambra, 
or amid the bowers of the Generalife, it is a 


pleasure. 
a word. So it came t 





household word. 

It was not until 1848, or two years after his 
return to his native country, that Irving 
brought out his ** Life of Goldsmith, ’’ an exquis- 
ite treatment of a theme which must have been 
peculiarly congenial, for if there is a writer of 
English prose of whom we are reminded with 
especial vividness by Irving, it is, of course, the 
author of ‘‘The Vicar of Waketield.’’ The in- 
fluence of Irving’s residence in Spain and of his 
lively interest in the epoch of Moslem rule in 
the peninsula, may undoubtedly be traced in 
his ‘‘Lives of Mahomet and His Success rs,’’ 

production. Like 
the ‘‘Life of Columbus,’’ this biography is 
executed from the literary rather than from the 
scientific point of view, but it may not have a 
briefer life on that account; for, although it 
needs to be supplemented with the researches 
ot Arabic scholars the l conception of 


general 
the Prophet, his environments, and his achieve 


which was his penultimate 


ments, seems likely t durable. Irving’s last 
book, the *‘ Life of Wasl net n,’’ written when 





he was nearly seventy years of age, was in 

with an exemplary 
ist successful of his 
it some deficiencies 


spired, as we have said, 
purpose, but was the Ik 
longer works; there are in 
of substance, 1 the style lacks its whilom 
elasticity, as if the author’s hand was tired. 

It used to be the fashion among Englishmen 
to describe Washington Irving as an American 
only by as we have 
said, that his parents had immigrated to this 
country but a short time before his birth. It 
is also true that, like Longfellow, he desired 
earnestly—we might say passionately, if any- 
thing like passion were not alien to Irving’s 
equable nature—to write English which n 
Englishman could cavil at, and he had no wish 
to share Lowell's excursions into dialect. Nor 


can it be denied that he was a loving and un 
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accident, and it Is true, 
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remitting student of the masters of English 
prose, sv far as this has been a medium, not of 
controversy, but of narrative, description, and 
masters, 


temperate, well-bred discussion; such 
Steele, 


namely, as Jeremy Taylor, Dryden, 
Addison, Fielding, Sterne and Goldsmith, the 
great manipulators, it will be noticed, of the 
Anglo-Saxon element of our composite tongue; 
there is but little evidence in Irving’s diction of 
fond familiarity with the Latinized prose writ- 
ings of Milton or of Dr. Johnson. Among 
those who were by preference his teachers, 
something of each may be detectable, but what 
we see has been assimilated, and not 
scipusly reproduced. So far, in fine, as style is 
concerned, he reminds us most of Goldsmith, 
as has been often pointed out; but the resem- 
The same 


con- 


blance has been pressed too far. 
innate sweetness of disposition begot in both 
men an attitude of urbane tolerance, not to say 
indulgence; they both wrote like gentlemen, 
but of the two, Irving was the more fastidious. 
He wrote. besides, from a heed much better 
stored: he knew far more of books and men, 
and, by the breadth of his philosophy and the 
catholicity of his sympathies, he had a_ better 
title to be called ‘‘A Citizen of the World.”’ 
-~@e- 
THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 

BEFORE the Presidential campaign becomes 
too much a thing of the past to be remembered, 
it may be well to fix in the mind the fact that 
these political struggles once in four years have 
one special educational value, which is that 
many voters are compelled to learn something 
about the population, resources, interests and 
feelings of the great mass of people outside the 
learners’ own States and smaller subdivisions 
of the country. This nation is so large geo- 
graphically, and is growing so rapidly in many 
unexpected ways, that only an industrious man 
with an omnivorous appetite for statistics can 
keep informed about it. For instance, it is only 
during a national election, when States are 
reckoned according to their electoral votes, 
which are based practically on proportionate 
population, that the average citizen is reminded 
that California, with its enormous area, re- 
sources and possibilities, is no more populous, 
and probably no richer, than little New Jersey. 
This is not in the least to the discredit of Cali- 
fornia, which did not come into active existence 
until New Jersey was two centuries old, with 
great, rich New York for next-door neighbor to 
help her along; nevertheless the fact has been 
so surprising that thousands of bets have been 
lost on it by men who thought themselves stak- 
ing their money on a sure thing. Another sur- 
prising discovery of the multitude has been that 
Minnesota, one of the most bustling and pros- 
perous of the Western States, has fewer people 
than North Carolina, a prosperous State which, 
nevertheless, is the quietest in the Union. 
Similar comparisons might be made at great 
length, but these two may remind many readers 
of how much they have to learn before they can 
talk intelligently about their country at large. 

In a Presidential campaign year it is impossi- 
ble for any one to be elected whom some mill- 
ions of other Americans have not insisted would 
send the country at once to the dogs. This 
year, however, have im 
proved so suddenly and greatly that it would 
take more bad politicians than any nation ever 
owned to send this country dogward. For 
more than a month wheat and cotton, our prin- 
cipal articles of export, and those on which we 
most depend to preserve ‘‘the balance of trade,”’ 
have been going up in price with delightful per- 
sistency, the planters and farmers, who comprise 
about half the male population of the country, 
are collectively to be several hundred millions 
of dollars richer than a few weeks ago they ex- 
pected to be, merchants throughout the entire 
land are about twice as sure of collecting their 
bills as they were, and, asa consequence, money 
will be much easier to obtain by the hundreds of 
thousands who have been helpless for months 
despite the good security they had to offer for 
loans. Until recently the principal large crop 
of the farming community has been of ‘‘the 
blues’’—a crop on which no one could realize a 
cent. It is worthy of remark, too, that the sale 
of American manufactured goods abroad has 
been much larger this year than in any of the 
last few years; this of itself is assurance that 
there will be less heard and threatened of the 
shutting-down of mills because of overproduc- 
tion. Although we are not yet entirely out of 


business prosper ts 
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the woods, the ibove-cite i facts are worth stor 


ing up for use on Thanksgiving Day. 

If the ‘‘Puritan,’’ our next war vessel t 
into Commission, were | ld b 
enough to vote; for he 1 twent 
one years ago—vyears | vesst 
our ** White Squadron She | 
gone through as many he prov 

Thre Y 





bial mind of woman, 
reason; for there appeared to be no end to th 
better things that might be done in the cout 

of her making-up. She was the first 
double turret ‘‘monitor’’ planned, but after he: 
hull was nearly completed there were doubts i 
naval circles as to whether two turrets n ht 
good thing. \ few vears 
ready to be armored an 
in the Unit 


trInor 


not be too much of a 
later, when she was 
armed, there was no **plant”’ 
States that could make the me 
plates, nor were there any 12-inch rifled gu 
for her turrets. At last, however, she is ré 

for service, and although ‘‘only a monitor, 
she is the biggest vessel of her class in the 


im om 


‘essary 


world; there is not a European navy but would 
be glad to take her off of our hands at her « t 
price, nor is there a foreign battleship, no mat 
ter how powerful, that would like to get i 
range of her guns when these chance to be in 
be regretted that 


| 


taxpayers wh 


tent on business. It is to be 
about three-quarters or the 
helped pay for her, and who are joint owner 
of her, live too far from the seacoast to ever 
see this superb guardian of the marine gate 
ways of the Republic 

It is to be hoped that some hundreds of clever 
writers will soon give ‘‘the bicycle girl’’ a rest 
and let the bicycle woman have her innings; for 
to people who wish well to their race there are 
few spectacles more pleasing than that of t 
American housewife taking a little outing o1 
a wheel. Thousands of such women, ranging 
from brides to great-grandmothers, may now 
be seen a-wheel, and what they say of their 
new diversion would make matchless bicycle 
advertisements, could it be printed just as it is 
told. The wheel deserves to be called the poor 
woman’s carriage, for the installment plan of 
sale makes it possible for almost any woman to 
buy. As to the results, the physical exertiot 
of wheeling is far less than that of walking, 
the speed is at least twice as great, and the 
beneficial effect upon health and 
quickly perceived by any one who is not en 
tirely blind. Putting women a-wheel has 
caused thousands of middle-aged couples t 
renew their honeymoon manners manners 
which are quite as appropriate and graceful 
twenty years after marriage as twenty days 
after. If bicycling continues to increase in 
popularity, as it seems certain to do 
rank with the most beneficent social influences 
of the period, and apparently worn-out peopl 
whom the wheel has enabled to regain their 
youth will wonder how their ancestors existed 
at all in the days when there were no bicycl 


spirits 1s 


Akin to the bicycle, and quite sure to com 
argely into use within a year or two, is the 


| 
horseless carriage, which already is in practical 


use in many European cities; indeed, there are 
some of them already in the United States, an 
for the last year an Ohio physician has 

one for all his pr fessional ¢ ilis in a rural dis 
trict where there are many hills and the road 
are none too good. The horseless carriages, 
compared with the bicycle, have the disadvatr 

tage of being to keep in the hall 

of a residence when they are notin use. Neither 
) physical exercise; for the 





| 
r too large 


are they incentives t 


motive power is either electricity or some pr 


troleum product On the other hand, the) 
do away with two 
carriage-riding for pl 
keeping a horse, and the other is thx 
hundreds of thousands of people that the ho: 

is the most dangerous animal on the tace of thi 


prominent drawbacks to 


“asure; one is the cost of 


feeling of 


earth—a feeling which appears to be impervious 
to reason. The expense of running the horseless 
carriages does not exceed a cent a mile; of course 


no oil is burned while the carriage is not in use 
whereas the horse’s appetite never takes his 
owner’s purse into consideration. The hors 


less carriage costs several times as much as 


bicyele, but it will carry several times as many 
people; the only reason that it is not already i 
wide use in this country is that as yet there are 


{ 


no American factories for building it, a 
several have been projected 

Europe has its faults, but as a d 
ground for superfluous 


American products it is 
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Lippy tl i ! I The he mie 
rverstock of h t ted to the bicycl 
und ti sti t but 1 rend of the 
horse need 1 vl hor ul bout a 
scarce a Ll! I I ot best st | - 
likely to | | f st if horse in 
ceneral were consulted on the subject, and were 
observers of their own kind, n tof them would 
rather be killed and ¢ itel than tak thet 
chances in the work-a-day world 

Despite much wild talk and idle show, the 
mysterious ** X-ray’? continues to make its way 

idily on scientific lines and toward greater 
usefulness \ few days ago some of the scien 
titic and medical faculty of Michigan Unive 
sity conducted me experiments during which 
the pulsations of the human heart became dis 
tinctly visibl I} . as X ray science is still 
In 1tS Infancy eems to be ah assurance th 
before long the legion of quacks who live upon 


the credulity and pockets of humanity will be 
driven out of existence for it will be h ird to cot 
vital orgat 
tion, alter a trustwortl 

man has examined the said organs with a pow 
erful searchlight and pronounced them all right 


vince a person that some one of his 


is in a dangerot Col 


to which shall be the riche st, 
presumably the most useful, of 


The strife a 
and therefore t 
American up goes merrily on. The 
largest and most recent of the great vifts to 
such institutions has gone to the University of 
California, wl ich J to have four million dollars 


ersities, 


in cash as ¢ n is the State has put half a mil 
lion into building’ i condition whieh the State 
will make haste to comply witl \ pleasing 
result of benefactions of this kind is that as 


they increase the aggregate number of student 


throughout the country is increasing wonder- 


fully Time was when there were but two or 
three coll t he nt where a young 
man < id obta 1 ul rsity edu ition, and 

me of them were tw rt three thousand miles 
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} Surah 5 irdt recently reappeared = 1n 
i. ny t f f2 Pa Du Dame aux Camelias.”? F 

U i’ OTE , OOK this reproduction Paquin dressed her after the 

) K . | Ty | \O tyle cue during the reign of Louis Phi- 

: Me ; 4 J ppe, in a yp» bonnet and wide, stiffly starched 

. iyo” - a kar Sco pb nnets and wide stiff skirts will 

be the fashion in Paris this winter and will 

reach New York next spring. They are hide 

J . . ous, but all our smart women will appear in 

mone : ‘ und all others will subserviently follow 

APR) 

“cca In lieu, then, of convening a congress Dr. 

io Conwell had better by far endeavor to interest 

Parisian dressmakers in his views. If he does 

ner ind succeeds with them, a general standard 
w! } ; | i } z 


! | | ( ( 

pl i . t 

rn ? to ft 
au ] l l pu I 
ot W ! to t} t 
¢ i | 1 ) nt ti NH 
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, | I I iat 
acter t 1 


conseq I nee 1 < 
tl n \ 1 e.% i 

I ld | I ! 1 Ing 

tandard f , 

Ch i 1) Col I expresses 
‘ Nl unt \ | K l i ives 
with me ha ! i! 

lo b I t I to which |! 
refers are l to b xcep 
tional Aty | found the Boulevard 
where bicy I I t a triff rowdy 
now and then, in rf But so at night are a 
yreat many other | ht "" sts do not 
penetrate Women of refinement do not bike 
ilon it night any more than they go to the 
theater inatter | by day the danger of 
coutamin ! i ern i I | ssibility of 
catching smalip In my excursions by day 
through Central Park, up the Boulevard and 
Long the River 1 | have vet to see a singe 
exhibition t prud uld qualify as im 
proper. Lt have encountered a great many 
prety I i i I ! l I tair woren 
They have H cre ed th perior 
taste | 't { hat ind W sts and 
kirts that sw it ea but if inartis 
tic In conception \ ‘ I Vou lest 
In design What is st more noteworthy, in a 
twelvemonth | have not seen twelve t mers 
Che bloomer rl miu ned think, exists 
as the dude used to, in the imagination of the 
centlem n wh | "4 1 s to enliven the 
melancl { 

But even ther I point 18 else where, 
Dr. Conwell’ i tiny tovether a con- 
rr ot wot n \ pt tor themselves 
and cause others to a pt wit them i general 
standard of dt well meant no doubt but 
rubbish. No vention of the class who would 
attend that I ‘ ild if However it 
may be in the ru listricts of Philadelphia, 


the maypority { New York women would rather 


be dead th ut of the fashion Bec 


unbecoming, ratior I ilional, 
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of dress for bicycling will be promulgated and 


followed which never can be or will be through 


Suppositions being gratuitous, and sometimes 
nstructive, let us suppose that Paris dress 
makers, instead of accepting Dr. Conwell’s 

‘Ws, pronounce themselves in favor of bloom 
rs. In that case, the moment women had 

‘ustomed themselves to them on the wheel, 

»y would accustom us to them on the street, 
hey would wear them as hitherto they have 
skirt, and an entirely new era would 


The charm of woman is womanliness. The 
from man is the one con 
Let her make herself over 
into a counterfeit resemblance of him and there 
pl itonie affection, but there 


differs 


stituent of his love 


may be plenty of 
precious little else, less misery and by 
the same token less joy. In succeeding genera- 
tions young men will look wonderingly at old 
prints in which women are pictured in mys- 
terious robes and wish they were their own 
vreat-crandfathers. They may marvel, too, at 
v curious fluttering produced within them as 
they look, and marvel still more when they are 
told that that fluttering is symptomatic of an 
obsolete affection of the heart. 

With the old prints they will read old poems, 
ind despite that fluttering wonder what love 
could be. 

For love will depart with bloomers as a bird 
departs with the fall. 


will be 


The announcement that Mr. James Water- 
bury has begun life again at the foot of the 
‘is typical of American grit—typical, too, 
ippetite for success which besets us all. 

The determination to abide with failure has 
its lips and downs. We think we discover 
within us an inexhaustible stock of patience 
and resignation. We think we have learned 
how to weary misfortune out. And then, sud- 
denly, without a monition even, patience and 
heart contracts, 
everything crumbles, we are in the midst of 
ruins at which presently we set to work to 
repair. For is it not true that we are born 
with a thirst for happiness? In vain it escapes 
listen to its refusals, we count on 
its return, to our last breath we demand that it 
obstinate, and obstinate with a 
© bétise humaine. 


resignation desert us, the 


us, we won't 


shall: we are 
will 0’ the wisp! 


The literary event of the hour is the appear- 
ince here of Paul Verlaine’s ‘*Invectives”’ 
posthumous poems which from any other than 
he would not be noticed at all. It was his 


irlier verse which made him famous, and that 


is exquisite. It has in it the headiness of Keats, 
the sough of the wind in the long grass, the 
ipper notes of the flute. But this was long 
ro, When the poet was a boy, when he was 
unted by the footfalls and presence of the 


Muse. One night the Muse disappeared and in 
place of the poet came a juggler in words. For 

Verlaine is due the foundation of that school 
f verse which a few 


Decadent, but which, 


vears ago was called 
from the initiate, re- 
title of Symbolist. 
manifestoes issued by 
] 


ived the more esoteric 





I 
of which previously it had 
wit, that vowels have colors, 


it ais blu ( vellow, and so forth, that 
words ar prismatic with life, that it is the 
ty of a poet to group their shadings, and that 
vthing else is simply literature and nothing 
Che svmbolist who showed himself the 


} 
} 


yniac ip his efforts for the advance- 


I these simplicities Verlaine shot, not 
est, either, but in anger, perhaps in jealousy 
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too, and went to prison for it like a man—ora 
elon, if you prefer 

When the prison pened the old Ver- 
laine, like the young Muse, had gone. A man 
issued ready for every cup, for every impres- 


p 
r 


aoor re 


sion, for every debauch o the strings of his 
lyre he added others, black hairs and blonde, 
even to that nameless chord which in its naive 
perversity resounded of old through the orgies 
of the Sabbat. Socrates and Diogenes in one, 
he rolled hiccoughing down the Avernian road, 
paying with enigmatic sonnets the food which 
he received from young poets, distilling still a 
mysterious music from the absinthe offered by 
his friends, until, through sheer force of abso- 
lute Bohemianism, he conquered a place unique, 
unknown in letters—that of a poet singing and 
applauded in the charity bed otf a hospital. 

A few years ago it was my privilege to meet 
this gentleman. Among those present was a 
Russian of rank. The latter asked Verlaine to 
dine at his palace. Verlaine refused. The 
respectability of the thing was too much for 
him. But the Russian could not or would 
not understand. ‘“‘If he can go to prison,”’ 
he muttered, “why can’t he come to me?’’ 


Talking of poets, the publishers of Owen 
Meredith’s works have, I am glad to announce, 
produced at last in uniform edition his poems 
complete. The volume entitled Marah — a 
Hebrew word which, if | am not mistaken, 
means bitterness—is so little known on this side 
that it will be doubly welcome. It is well 
named, too. There is a bitterness in it which 


is significant Listen 
I gave her love; | ve her faith and truth, 
I gave her adoration, vassalage. 
And tribute of life’s best: the dreams of youth, 


The deeds of manhood, and the stores of age 


“She took my gifts, and turned them into pain, 
Each gift she made a bitter curse to be, 
Then, marr’d, she ive them back to me aga 

And that is all she ever gave to me.” 


n, 


It would be difficult to be more scathing, 


would it not? 


Li Hung Chang gone, we have another Ori- 
ental visitor, a great ape, at present stopping, 
not at the Waldorf, but at the Zoo Could 
he talk, or, rather, in talking could he give the 
history of his race, no fairy tale would equal it. 

In the ages before man existed, but when this 
ape’s ancestors did, there were types so strange 
that when we read of them now they seem as 
unreal as the creations of Chaldean mythology 
There was the Pterodactylus, for instance, a 
gigantic flying lizard with the head of a bird of 
prey and the iong sharp teeth of a jackal. 
There was the Rhamphorynchus, which resem- 
bled nothing so much as a great frog with the 
wings of an enormous bat. And there was 
another bird-like reptile, the Archapteryx, a 
winged sphinx, covered with green scales and 
furnished with the beak of a falcon. And there 
were stranger things yet. There was the dra- 
gon that we first met in our nursery tales and 
in which we did not much believe, and would 
not now, for that matter, but for the fossil 
remains of the Iguanodon, a reptile bigger and 
more terrible than a wild elephant. 

Then, too, there was the Megatherium, a 
mole as large and as sturdy as a rhinoceros, 
that burrowed through the under-earth and 
which existed in South America until a com- 
paratively recent date. There was the Moa, too, 
that New Zealand bird that was taller than a 
camel, a brood of which, with wings 
stretched, obscured the sky. 

All these, and doubtless many others whose 
fossils are yet unearthed, were known to the 
progenitors of our guest in Central Park, and 
if he reflects on the subject at all it would be 
curious to learn what he regards as the most 
extraordinary—the monsters of the past or that 
behemoth which we have created, the express 
train of to-day. 

But he says nothing. He 
It may be that he 
could we but imitate vour silence. 


out- 


sits and broods. 

does not care. Wise ape, 
—- 

THI power ol 


excepting inc 


pardoning before conviction 
uses of treason and 

by the 
States and the 


impeachment, 
President of the United 
States of 


is possessed 
Governors ot the 
Maryland and Pennsyl- 


Kentucky, Delaware, 








Vania. In Kansas and the State of Washing- 

ton the pardoning r, under these circum- 

stances, 18 \V Governor under such 
lations as the Legislature may prescribe, 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT 


XV 

I READ, not long ago, a detective story by 
Dr. Conan Doyle, called *‘ A Study in Scarlet,’ 
and at the end asked myself if this was the sort 
of thing American readers preferred, nowadays, 
to the careful, sensible, literary, poetic, felici- 
tous, graceful work written by the ablest of 
their own countryfolk. Had we here a sparkle 
from that annihilating ‘* English wave’’ which 
has overswept us, or was it, I asked myself, a 
specimen of that wave’s profundity? Is this 
the lesson in novel-writing that England con- 
descends to teach America? ‘‘Where,’’ inquire 
our newspapers, ‘‘are there native story-tellers 
like those which England produces to-day? 
American authors grumble at being supplanted 
by them, but let American authors write like 
them if they can.’? Ah, scornful and unpitying 
newspapers, let me answer you that our Syl- 
vanus Cobb and our Leon Lewis are dead, and 
that the quietus laid upon their inspiration is 
not our fault. If the Greeks still have their 
Achilles, we Trojans have no longer our Hec- 
tor! Can we help it if the author of the ‘‘Gun- 
maker of Moscow’”’ and *‘ Orion the Gold-Beater’’ 
is not here to answer with some new splendid 
creation the towering originality and valuable 
subtlety of ‘Sherlock Holmes’’*? Yes; you are 
right. On this side of the water we positively 
cannot manufacture a responsive “Study in 
Scarlet.’’ Let its redoubtable author pick up 
his flung-down gauntlet on the point of his 
invincible spear. We have no literary warrior 
who can ride forth into the field and defy him. 
His honors will not be internationally disputed. 
Let him wear them in unrivaled security. 

I can recall but two or three detective stories 
of the least importance, and those were written 
by Poe. They showed intellect, and no doubt 
genius as well. But asarule the mere detec- 
tive story is of no literary value whatever. It 
simply pricks curiosity in the reader, and there 
its inferior office ends. Take the brilliant char- 
acter of Count Fosco from Wilkie Collins’s 
‘*Woman in White,’’ and only aimless juvenil- 
ity remains. With ‘‘The Moonstone”? it is even 
worse, for that has no more real vitality than a 
prize enigma in some current popular journal. 
And both novels might well have roused re- 
morse in the man who could have conceived so 
fine and ethical a masterpiece as ‘The New 
Magdalen.’’ Detective stories, in truth, are 
seldom worth the paper on which they are 
written. ‘‘Button, button, who’s got the but- 
ton’’ is a game quite on a level with them in 
the way of diversion. And as for Whist and 
Euchre and even Billiards, which do not vaunt 
their entertainments as those of literature, they 
are all infinitely superior agencies for the wast- 
ing of time. 


Once more the poor, dear old ‘‘North Ameri- 
can Review’’ has ‘‘changed hands,’’ and we 
can’t help wondering what sort of hands these 
new ones are. How strange has been the his- 
troy of this publication! I chance to possess a 
number of its old bound volumes, two or three 
dating as far back as 1850, when it was pub- 
lished by ‘‘Charles C. Little and James 
Brown,’’ of Washington Street, Boston. We 
all know how James Russell Lowell and 
Charles Eliot Norton were each at one time its 
editors, and how it was purchased (for three 
thousand dollars, report said) by the late Allen 
Thorndyke Rice. Formerly it had been for 
many years the very stronghold of American 
scholarly thought. Looking over my old vol- 
umes I find admirable essays and reviews, all 
of them well worthy a pl ice in the ‘‘ West- 
minster’? or ‘“‘London Quarterly,’’ and all of 
them modestly unsigned. Such titles as ‘‘The 
Homeric Question,’’ ‘“Ruskin’s Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,’’ ‘‘Motley’s Dutch Republic,”’ 
“The Poetry of Wordsworth,’’ keep suggest- 
ively meeting the eye. Solid, calm, profound, 
careful writing everywhere greets you. None 
of the hectic newspaper sensationalism of the 
present ‘‘ North American,’’ which followed the 
proprietorship of Rice. A man of fasbion, of 
pleasure, Rice sought to ‘‘run’’ this delightful 
and venerable Review as if it had been a new 
patent in tooth-washes or lamp-chimneys. The 
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nimbus of dignity and repose which had clung 


about it he entirely dispelled It was like te 


ing off the vines and mosses from some swee 
old homestead and ‘‘renovating’’ it with brand 
new shingles and several coats of rather glar 
ing paint. There is no doubt that the new 
publication became ‘‘timely,’’ for timeliness 
was the one ruling object of the whole en- 
deavor. It was forensic, controversial, aggres 
sive, audacious, anything you please except 
literary. You needed to spend only ten min- 
utes with it in order to see that salableness was 
its one despotic purpose. Still, its pages were 
in a certain way wondrously vivitied Beyond 
doubt they contained much ephemeral pyro- 
technicism, but they also brought to light some 
of Colonel R. G. Ingersoll’s most eloquent and 
strenuous dissertations. In _ the 


memorabl 
debate between himself and Mr. Gladstone the 
latter proved to me wholly incomprehensible; 
I have never met such muddy thought en 
swathed in such fogev rhetori How he can 
have won the position he now holds as an 
English statesman and yet have written that 
laboriously turgid paper, I cannot fathom. 
Meanwhile the question now presents itself 
What will be the new “policy” of the ‘‘ North 
American’’? Will it not see one thing—that 
the only possible grounds on which it can ever 
hope to succeed are literary grounds? It may 
not succeed on those, but as « monthly news- 
paper it is bound to fail. Rice made it a 
monthly newspaper, and 
Rice’s successor, General Lloyd Bryce, has 
just sold it to Mr. Munro. 


vitness the result. 


While ascending Vesuvius, last winter, I saw 
the house of Professor Luigi Palmieri, who 
has just died at the ripe age of eighty-nine 
This remarkable man had become literally the 
meteorologic guardian of beautiful Naples. He 
had made that his mission in life, and one can 
not but feel it to have been noble and splendid 
In case a violent eruption of the volcano had 
occurred his perpetual vigilance would have 
saved thousands of lives. He had the most 
perfect instruments for measuring every seismic 
change in the fierce and mutable mountain, Its 
crater was familiar to him as some woudlan 
spring to one of the fore stiera of the levels 
below. For forty years he had kept up this 
superb sentinelship, powerless to control the 
awful energies crouched so near him, yet able, 
by sheer virility of intellect, to warn others of 
their explosive action. With courageous hand 
he stroked the mane of the lion, and with fear 
less look he gazed into the fl im) yell ww of its 
eyes. In an instant it might have stricken him 
dead, but still that instant would have been 
long enough to admonish others of its gathering 
wrath. He nearly lost his life, indeed, during 
the eruption of 1872, having remained in his 
observatory with the thermometer at 130 
degrees Fahrenheit, while throngs fled for their 
lives from the villages that lie about Vesuvius 
and its sister peak, Somma. I wonder if they 
will not raise for him a monument near that 
big white villa where he lived so long and 
wrought such service, and which seems only a 
stone-throw from the ‘‘new crater,’’ a long 
lurid gash in the side of the mountain. Surely 
if Palmieri’s grave itself were there it would 
wear a most august appropri iteness Kar more 
so, I should say, than the much talked of and 
queerly sensational tol 


entombment of Robert 
Louis Stevenson on the top of a Polynesian 
mountain which he had never ascended, and in 
a land whoily unconnected with his career as a 
teller of Scotch historical stories 


I saw the great, glaring, harlequin, theatrical 
bicycle procession on the upper West Boulevard, 
the other night, and marveled at one curious 
feature of it. I mean the young women who 
made night not hideous but bacchanal—for 


there seemed no other word. Whose daugh 
ters, whose sisters, whose wives were this 
legion, many costumed so recklessly that the 
tax levied upon feminine modesty seemed pite- 
ous? They rode along pelted with all sorts of 
jeers from the serried ranks of ribald men and 
boys on either side. Some of their dresses were 


charmingly pretty, and some of their faces, 
even in that hard electric bl ize, looked not only 
pretty but innocent as well. Surely they did 
not all belong to the footlights, and yet the 

were all facing a publicity of scrutiny to which 
our Metropolitan Opera House, packed from 
orchestra to dome, would have been tame A 
firm believer in the use of the bicycle by women, 


on the san ime! 
who told m had be 
Support, and that in studying its pag 
grown convinced 
such rationalist \| tl I I 
Huxley and hn Stuart Mill, notw ta 
their 1 
lavish and florid t | had heard ot] 
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day, ‘‘Natural Law. in tl Spiritual Wr 
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to rell mm tk I thod wd ystems of 


they merely produce mething which ever 

sincere bel vel in afford to ad Without il 

to which no ientist wall give moment of 
serious heed I have never met an honestly 
religiou per n whose taith a hot tT . He 
needed no “proofs,” and it 

sented t! ae} \ i to ic! tem} rit { i 

books like tl f Dr. Drummond re an in 


trusion, not tou t\ im imp 





vout and unbigoted worshipper admits that 


between faith and reason there is a culf w h 


can possibly bridge lo have bh Peaith « titied 
(even 1f this process were achieval \\ 1 be 
like taking the soil from a 
knew, he would cea simply to believe, and 
thus to cease believing w 
of a rapture which ha 
their chief and essential charm Rel nh 1s 


emotional r itis nothing 





is the wiset alot will freely gran 
the soul Now science ha no cor I what 
ever With the sou for 1ts existe! l not 
a demonstrable fact, and science deals only 
with demonstrable fact lt only the in 
consistent Christian, the Christian halt | vel 
and half doubter, who wants to busy hin lf 
with books like ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World 
ural world of which any spiritual world n 
tuke cognizance lo employ the th rlit 
Mr. Spencer, of Huxlk of Darwin, of John 
Stuart Mill and their followers, as elu ati 
forces on the subject of the Four Gospels or the 
Book of Revelations is to juggle with antitheses 
that no verbal dexterity can reconcile Such 
tricky dia tics cannot serve any re purpos 
of conversion, if that be Dr. Drummond's ain 
Passion, ecstasy, sentiment, self-effacement 


prayer, are warders of the temple, and entran 


into 16 must be voluntary urrender of all 
forensic challenge, al irgument synthesi 
d bate 
On the other hand, such books as this are 
to science perfectly meaningl If they ar 
ridiculous a well (which the ire, | na | 
doubt) science never informs us—or very rarely, 
and then ouly when pricked into som hort 
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es with four to five miles an hour; nothing 
1 or seen of that weird wriggle which 

under the honored name of walking nowa 
uuld h 


simpli tv we W ave 


I u Want t vo a mile under seven min 
tes, Why gon t you rut 
It was durn these ruaring Sixties that 


thing near three thou- 


is lifting som«e 


sand pounds, and a few of us emulated his ex 
imp It seemed to us a fine thing to be able 
to toss a two-hundre i-p yuund man over a five 


\ 1 seldom finds oc 


ite, even though 


barred g : l one 
casion to perform that exploit. 
yurse, but they were of a 
| now ho the school of Hee han, 
Morrissey, Mace, Sayers. They could hit a blow 
which would literally fell an ox; but I fancy 
they would but have served as chopping-blocks 


There were ho 
boxers among us, of c 


more 


for such agile and loquacious little whipsters as 
Fitzsimmons and ( The pugilistic ideal 
now is to keep out of the way. Of football, as 
i science, with gridirons and umpires, we knew 
ibsolutely nothing; the 
ball, and to knock each other down as often as 
Oh, that day when we Freshmen 
licked the overweening Sophomores! 


‘orbett. 


our notion Was To kick 


phazard and gigantic manner 
were we strong and rejoicing in our strength. 

still, and not so much 
youth. Boys ol 


about the 


and exercise 


science 
’ than we 
ich as suspected the existence of. They 
trained by protes- 
sionals, and every turn bs 
Football and tennis try the brain almost as 
much as does the differential calculus. Wom- 
en, too, have entered the ring, so to spr ak, and 
the bicycle is at once king and queen of the age. 
It is not too much to say that where one person 
thirty thousand do to- 
day. When 1] was down at the last 
summer | remarked with surprise the number 
of young men who had arms and legs; some of 
them had and there were plenty of 
women worth looking at for other reasons than 
their facial beauty. Muscular development has 
become secularized. And yet, methinks, there 
is not a greater number of Horatio Curtises 
than when I was a boy; and I am often dis- 
posed to think that health is not proceeding 
pari-passu with strength; ruddy cheeks and 


‘nteen now 


! c more 
ind philosophy of hygiene 
so m 
ure examined by professors, 


1 
harried at coaches. 


exercised years ago, a 


seashore 


chests toc: 


sparkling eyes are less frequent than tough 
‘les: and when athletes are at rest, 
they lapse into slouching attitudes, as if a cor 
of vigor were lacking beneath all this panoply 
of force. St. Paul said that though one had all 
the other Christian virtues, and had not charity, 
he was nothing. So may it be said that, on the 
phy sical plans , though we have all the muscles 
of a Sandow, and have not vitality, we 
badly off as the sallow valetudinarian who never 
drew a breath below his collar-button, or saw a 
eymnasium’s inside. We have acquired knowl- 
as Tennyson points out, 
knowledge may ¢ wisdom lingers; 
vnd I think that with all our apparatus and in 
are still, practically, as little com- 
mon-sensible as when the wielding of the one 
hundred and = eighty-pound dumb-bell was 
regarded as the summum bonum of gymnastic 
modern gymnast knows 


Mius our 


are as 


edge, certainly; but 


mie where 


formation we 


achievement. Our 
the name and use of every muscle on his body, 
ind can contract at will; but he is 

under the delusion that the object of 
muscles is to enable him to do feats of strength 
has never come 
truth that, in this age of 


each one 


still 


or cleverness or endurance; and 


or the great 


peace and comfort and over-mentality, our 
muscles should be trained and applied, not to 
lefeating one another at this or that game of 


skill or power, but first and above all to keeping 
‘insides in the highest state of efficiency, and 


thereby accumulating a stuck of vitality which 





may last us a hundred years or more. 
The kingdom of health, as well as of heaven, 
oh my brethren, lies within and not outside of 
us No doubt it is flattering to our se:f-esteem 
to have harder muscles than our neighbor, and 
to beat him at running and leaping; : can 
g rally succeed these ambi try 
hard enough; but think how much more exp 
a to be able to keep healthy and vigor 
ous to the extremity of old age! If you are not 
pressed with that fact in your twenties, you 
vill acknowledge it readily enough in your for 
s and fifties Would vou rather run a hu 
\ S ihn nine s nds now r be able to 
1 n twenty seconds when you are a hun- 
lred? Itis dollars to doughnuts that the man 





10 Can ever hope to do both. 


In the first place, the nine-seconds man will 
probably be lead long before he reaches even 
the half-century milestone of his’ earthly 
career , , 

In the iron ages, when every man depended 





for his life and eating upon his ability to knock 
another man out, it was wise to exercise with a 
view to that contingency; it would have been 
foolish to work with an eve to old age, because. 
in the ordinary course of things, one would ex- 
pect to die a violent death. And yet, when 1 
contemplate one of these « ontemporary athletes, 
I seem to see aman who has spent his youth pre- 
paring himself to fight his way through a squad 
of clubbing policemen. Or else (and this most 
commonly) he is a specialist, and has manufac- 
tured himself to do one thing or class of things 
only; he is a runner, or a jumper, or a weight- 
thrower, or bicyclist, or tennis-crack. But 
these athletes are not athletes: they are de- 
formities—monsters; physically regarded, they 
are machines constructed to make records. The 
end of them (tvo often literally the end) is to 
have their record set down in print. And what 
is the use? The were all made 
a hundred or a thousand years ago, and the 
best will never be bettered, though thousands 
may die attempting it. 


same ‘‘records”’ 


Records never should be attempted at all, and 
when we attain sanity on these subjects, they 
never will be. A record ought always to be a 
pure accident, made by a man who did it with- 
out meaning to, and without either difficulty or 
subsequent ill effects. He is suffering from an 
excess of animal spirits some morning, we will 
suppose, and, purely out of natural exuberance, 
he jumps over a brook, and it afterward appears 
that the distance is twenty-three feet nine 
inches. He never did it before, and never looks 
to do it again: but when he did do it, he did it 
easily. It works him no harm; he lives the 
longer for it. How different is this from the 
case of the poor specialist, who was not de- 
signed by Nature to rival such a feat, but who 
makes up his mind, nevertheless, to accomplish 
it. He labors for years, strains his heart, ruins 
his digestion, consumes his vitality, and after 
all perhaps succeeds in covering no more than 
twenty-three feet six. A record, like brandy, 
is for heroes, and woe to those common mortals 
who presume to step in where heroes tread! 

‘ No: the first thing to do when we enter upon 

gymnastic or athletic practice, is to put all 
thought of muscles out of our minds. If we 
are to think consciously at all, let it be of our 
heart, lungs and liver. Let us strive to in- 
crease our interior capacity and activity of 
function, not to lay on plates and swathings 
of muscular tissue over our bones Have 
a sound inside, and your outside will take 
care of itself, and of you also, so far as any 
need is likely to arise. The measurement of a 
man’s chest, to be worth anything, ought to be 
taken not externally, but by deduction from 
Any one may beget pad- 
dings of muscle around himself, and thereby 
weaken his heart and so constrict his ribs that 
he cannot breathe in air enough to cleanse his 
blood. Let him guard above all things the 
suppleness and elasticity of his joints, ligaments 
and muscles, and ever aim to arch out and 
expand the house in which his vital organs 
dwell. Let him value more a red cheek and a 
bright eve than a hard arm or a corded neck. 
Having the former, the others shall in due time 
his also. 
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his cubic contents. 


and measure be 
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THE prisoner shifted from one foot to the other as he 


excited OndI1t1ION as he 


His a tees Was ain n an 








jedge, it iz loike dis,’ he explained graphi- 

cally “Tl wuza nin down de Bullvvard when I sees 
dis here 2 sittir ! front ‘a big brown-stone 
house Is to | st fer Say. n luz you 
live here?’ e1 | 1 se ‘Den I told him 
lat | vuz cl gv, or to dat effeck. end 
he up and swat L) g. jedg traight 
goods, too 

rl irt | ly to this deta statement, 
ind the l ta issallant 

\W y 

\t i v-sel Thompson Street. sah 

Then lt | u told this man that 
y ved is Boulevat 

No. sal N r iv. san inswered the negro. at 
t Su t rf t cheva ie-Irise of 
glistening , I f lead, sah; and as I wuz 
lar I wu I Now ion t it stand to reason dat I 
wuz libin’ dar PERCIE W. Hart 
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ART SCHOOL 


BY J. R. ¢ : 
bir wet econic Bay and t ocean, out on the 
end of Lon, 1. is situated the numer art colony of 


Shinnecock 
rounded by 
with the 1 ‘ 
with pat 
glimpses 


juaint little village on the moors, sur- 
ing hills, glorious at this autumn ti 
golden rod, together 
bushes, with 
the 


me 





ndors of aster and 
leberry 


dark red huckl 
i the hills of the deep dark blue of 





ocean 
A nun f 


‘Shu 


vears ago these moors were the home of 
ks.’’ the haunt of the red man. Now, 
ave all departe i, and naught but the ar 
gy in the sand and the Indian names on 
i tale that is past. Who knows but that 
iv look down with astonished disapproval 
from thei: Uppy hunting ground,’’ upon the usurpers 
of their a tribe that pitch umbrellas instead of 
tents, ai lieu of the tomahawk carry palette and 
brush. | should the ancient ghosts of the warriors 
and th iaws know that these are artists making 
famous { er the beauties of their land. The descend- 
ants of t iborigines are now confined to the Reserva- 
tion. a] e peninsula of arable land, stretching across 
Shinne k Bay nearly to the ocean They have become 
a mixed race, half Indian, half negro; the little swarthy 
papoo: ire as plentiful as the native blackberries, and, 
when wanted, pose as models in picturesque rags. 

Four years ago Mrs. Kirke Porter of Pittsburg and 
Mrs. W. 8S. Hoyt of New York, with Mr. Samuel L. 
Parrish, who represented the English owners of the hills, 
formed a summer art school, and invited Mr. William 
M. Chase, the president of the Society of American Art- 
ists, to take charge of it, and he, seeing the possibilities 
of the place, climate and season, inaugurated the first 
“plenier’’ school in this country, following the methods 
of the French masters with his pupils, who, unless the 
ather paint entirely in the open. Mr. 
Chase’s name and his well-known excellency as a master 
brought students from all over the country. Attracted 
by the idea of out of door study, they came from all 
directi: from Canada and the far West and the South. 

For the first summer of the Art School, the criticisms 
took place in an old red farmhouse with gray shingled 
roof and open raftered rooms, which was rented for the 
purpose. Jn the second year a studio was built by Mrs. 
Porter and Mr. Parrish ona stretch of moorland near the 
village of Southampton, and donated by them to the 
ind this formed the nucleus of the present Art 


the 
howeve! 
row head 
the map f 
their spit 


we prevents, 
I 


ms 


school 
Village 

In its protecting vicinity, amid the tall grasses and 
Michaelmas daisies, little cottages grew up with low 
roofs and open porches; around them were built tiny 
fences, and the vines climbed over the walls. On all 
this toy-like village the sun overhead and the fogs from 
the sea have set their mark, and from the thatched wind- 
mill in the center down to the smallest cottage under 
the lee of the studio's’ roof, it all looks as gray and 
weather-beaten as the hills themselves seen through the 
dim light of a misty day. 

The life of the young artists who live in these tiny 
cottages is most interesting. Shielded from the world’s 
comments and criticisms by virtue of their art, young 
girls here lead a life of independence that is quite 
unique; five or six generally taking a house together 
and obtaining their meals at the Porter cottage, so named 
in commemoration of the owner, Mrs. H. K. Porter, who 
built it for the of the school. Very often they go 
out in parties of three or four to paint all day, taking 
their lunch with them. On these excursions the bicycle 
is often a means of locomotion, not only for 
themselves, but to carry everything that they may need 
during the day. The ingenuity of the artist is apt to be 
beyond that of the ordinary mortal: the artistic bicycle 
is supposed to carry paint-box, canvas, umbrella, stool 
and lunch. When they arrive at their destination they 
unstrap and produce all these things, but how this is 
managed is beyond an outsider’s means of penetration. 

The students, when they have chosen their spot, set up 
their llas, which give the appearance at a dis- 





use 


used as 


umbrellas 
tance of a crop of gigantic mushrooms, and settle them- 
selves to work. They paint all day, and Nature, to re- 
ward her admirers, teaches them health as well as art, 
blowing away the memory of the hot city with her 
fresh ocean breezes, and tanning and rougeing white 
One or two young enthusiasts have 
even been seen trying to take notes of the moonlight by 
aid of dark lanterns, which look like fireflies in the 
gloaming, or sketching in the twilight effects of the 
creek near by These attempts, however, are seldom 
shown at the criticism. Twice a week they have an 
evening sketch class in the studio, each one taking turns 
Some of these pen and 
ink drawings are very clever. There is a piano in the 
studio and some of the students are musically as well as 
artistically inclined. Sometimes impromptu entertain 
ments, such as charades, etc., are These invari- 
ably bear the stamp of originality and are alwaysa 
but as a rule, after working all-day in the open 
air, they retire early to get rested for the morrow. 

The important day of the week is Monday. On that 
day the work for the is all brought to 
the studio and Mr. Chase's criticism begins. At about 
half-past ten the students come trooping in There is as 
much diversity in their appearance as there is in their 
\{ number come toiling up from the 
their temporary abode, drag- 
ging behind them the little yellow go-carts the children 
with, packed full of « The word “Ex 
1 on their sides has a dashing yet slightly 


noses 


cheeks and 


to pose as model for the rest. 


given. 





SUCCESS: 


past seven days 


modes of painting. 
neighboring farmhouses, 
play alvases. 
blazon 
quizzical appearance. 
large sunbonnets of various hues, sometimes the 
masculine preferring immense farmer's hats, lined with 
protection for the eyes. From 
ttante, in a smart dog- 


press” 
Their owners wear, for daily use, 
more 
green cheese cloth as a 


Southampton appears some dil 


cart, with a miserable groom behind holding a wet can 
vas gingerly at arms-length, endeavoring to keep it away 
from his whipcord breeches and at the same time not to 
be jolted out of the cart himself in the attempt 

One of the most interesting of the students is a farm 
hand on a gentleman's farm, who drew such clever 
sketches on the fences and barn doors that his employer 
took an interest in him and sent him for a year’s tui 


tion to New York. He now may fairly be considered 
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ne of the m o vi irtists of Mr. ¢ 

ass 

(nother student illed th nius 
irtists, rows across t bay from the bea \ 
lives amor the tishermen, sharing thei 
ind painting large realistic pictures of ¢ t 
bread winners and the turbulent ocean, which 
when he has learned better drawing and te ! \ 
be admirable 

In the studio the studies are lined up on tl f 
a large arrangement shaped like an inverted 
which is capable of holding on its shelves about tw 
dozen canvases at a time on either side The 1 
side being arranged by Mr. Chase's man, \ tl 
opposite one Is under Inspection 

The studies vary. Good, bad and indifferent. Son 
startingly impressionistic, some erring on the opp 
side without any imagination whateve thers pa 
taking and finicky, the result of the copy-book or s 


provincial drawing-master and too much local pra 

‘Let me beg of you,’ saVS Mr. Chase, “that whatever 
you do you shall not try nake a pretty | 
Believe me, it is detestab worst ene 


l 
respect, is yout 


art, I say this in all t mother I re 
think she is. When a student begins to paint with the 
idea of hanging that picture on the wa it how we 





may say that his future from a truly artistic standpoint 
is at an end. 

Lots of talent is seen in every embrvo stage Mi 
Chase is a man to detect this. His perceptions are keen 
he is an excellent artist; and, for his pupils still mor 
most excellent master. The students are grouped 
the studio; their faces display an absorbing t t 
Some appear confident and encouraged ome 
scared 

Whose is this?’ asks Mr. Chase As a critic | 
tempers judgment with mercy to a great degr but f 
a newcomer the first Monday morning orde 

**Mine, Mr. Chase,’’ comes a whisper from 
corner. 

**W hose? Speak louder pl ist How many have 





am really pleased 


you? Five? Well I 
I will ask you to cont nue in the 


recognized your work. 


same manner. How much space and air there is in tl 
sky. Ah, what an opportunity you had Next Your 
madam? ‘This study does not succeed quite so well 
Too spotty—stained. It does not exist. It is not su 


stantial.”’ 


“But I painted just what I saw, Mr. Chas 


‘““My dear madam, all I can say is that if Nature 
looked like that the world would be a very unpleasant 
place to live in. If Il were you I should try and forget 
all that I had previously done and start afresh. I really 
think I would. W hose are these? Yours. This cel 
tainly better—I congratulate you. Your foreground 


stands out admirably. The figure is not quite in its place 


In the second study I object to your lavender boats It 
reminds me of the old farmer who came the 
students in his fields. ‘They’s wrong in painting them 
cos I knows they’s vy, lL mixed 


fences lilac,’ he said, gra 
the paint myself.’”’ 
On Tuesday the entire class goes out to paint At 


an early hour the stages appear in the village, and the 
blast of the driver’s fog horn pierces the morn Easels 
students and canvases are packed within these vehiclk 

and they drive to some chosen spot, sometimes on thi 


Peconic shore, sometimes at Canoe Place, the spot where 
the Indians were wont to dray their canoes from the 
bay to the south to that of the north, called by them 


‘*Neamauy,’’ which means between the water 

All day Mr. Chase wends his way from one easel to 
another, criticising here, suggesting there. Sometirne 
he paints himself and the students watch him. 
three of these to the class: the 
individual possessor 
rainy days, cold or windy, they keep to, the 
a model is chosen and posed. The log 
the immense fireplace, and their light dances over thi 
pictures hung upon the walls; thes 
scope of color around the room. Each study 
the honor is placed upon the wall At the 
season those deemed especially good will be 
New York and Brooklyn exhibitions 

What effect will all this have on the deve lopme nt of 
the young native talent and genius? A happy one we 
hope. Already the works of the American painters 
been widely seen and appreciated in foreign land lo 
Mr. Chase, ‘‘There is no reason wl 
splendid future in art 


Two or 


studies have been given 


is chosen by the 


‘casting of lots On 
studio and 


s are lighted in 


kaleid 





present a 


worthy of 





! 
end of the 


sent to the 


have 


quote again from 
this country should not have a 
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BY JONAS JUTTON 
It was a chilly ble day which forced my 
brother Fred and me to remain within doors on 
thing we much, especiall i It \ 


objected to very 
" 











Saturday and we wished to spend our holiday in tl 
woods gathering grapes and nuts Finally, we grew 
tired of playing and reading our books, and, leaving our 
play room—we were too large to longer | it nursery 
went to mother’s room and began t r fora storys 

Well,” she said, laying down I will t 
you a story a true one 
I On the last day of 1862 and the first and secor ol 
1863 was fought the battle of Murfreesboro, betweer 
General Rosecrans, the Union general, with forty n 
thousand men and General Bragg, of Mexican fame, at 
the head of thirty-five thousand Confederat TI 
battle was one of the bloodiest of the there beir 
about ten thousand Confederates and en tl und 
Federals slain 

About four miles south of Murfreesboro | la 
family whom we will call Darley, which consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Darley and their daughter, Le I 
latter was eighteen years old, and wa alled pt 
those who knew her Like most young | ‘ f ! 
she had a sweetheart norm re ved er 
to whom she had plighted r tre 
whom we will call Ra t ug bear 1 
nineteen, wa ne of General Bragg’s1: t | 
and spl 

“Ralph had a rival, named Ed Wyman, who | 1 


] y iw 
t 
On ( 
bor “ 
} 
weet 
I Luce 
Chiu ma 
I rt for tl ) 
iwav. where he a 
*k charg 
by Letty and her 
Mr. Darley } ( 
ther to greet ! 
i or i re 
r rh tl 
lely for tl ‘ l 
i concer! wa 
t 
The da “ 
troma ft { I 
Kitcnel twent \ 
makir Raly i \ 
in I were ! ' 
trance of old Joe thre 
tarting from tl ‘ 
honest black f x \ 
‘Oh, | \ 
‘ K, fur ce I 
k cul ! | le 
t t IT se f 
ef, Mars Ra ! H 
All w 
nd happy sn ‘ 
i fear 
Oh. wl j 
You cal 
then Vay \ ee] 
teh l i { \ 
have nil ! | 
and returnin il 
face and a night | 
Her | off 
them under H 








tween the bed i re ! 
bed; turn your face to t in 
you are my k mothe H 
have reached tl D1 il i | 
started around to t rea t 
hould you endeavor to make il 
tion 
Ralph lost no tit i i 
Lettv hurriedly drew 
picking up three or four ttl f 
mantel placed ther n it. Ralph 
into bed and Letty taken her it 
door was pushed open at t num 
into the room, having first pla | 
of the house to prevent any one I 
Oh, sirs, what does tl I ul 
ing from her chair with we 
Please, sir, for God il ! 
mother, who i rv low al n 
ing! What do you wisl You al 
possess if you will not fright I 
Oh, kind sirs, tl \ t 
A cle Pp, pa ln I ! 
on the pillow 
We have lesire 
iid the commander of t) lier 
nothing to excite her ) bu 
young py whe | a nfori l, 
here 
Oh, you ibt nean Ralpl 
was here, bu ft al half ar ou 
I do not blame y for 
sweetheart smiled tl tl b 
search the premises before bel ! 
trust you will pardon me for it 
Then ser 1a much a V 
You will not be rewarded for your 
“The soldie1 ced into ¢ ryt 
the place: ran the bar ts ir 
the closets and boat it 
Spy did they 
As the troopers mounted the | 
ficer pleasant! Lid to Letty. who hi 
suppose, I there ( 
direction your sweet! j t 
him yet For 7 t 
but war vou K na t 
lier and have t ! I ntime 
ever, I wish ! 
recovel " 
his men rod 
When tl | 
Ralph arose {Te | 
( it and b t | | 
presence of if 
ind most tl 
l wa 1 
ibout n I 
rible calan 
flicer t | tru 
fall to n ! lO | If 
him I wou t t t 
wouldn't mot 
rl oldie el ‘ 
presence it Mr Darl but I 
rmed tl ! t ha 
ind shot i! t 1 
il nave read el 
hat hat t { 
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FOOTBALL NOTES of years was to be realized. He was to captain a Lafay but that the Indian t the t poy t 
: ette team, in whose conquering ability he firmly be- country. And t Yal i 
lieved, against Pennsylvania. They were to break the ton, Pennsylvania, Harvard, a | La 
BY BURR M'INTOSH. hitherto impregnable stone wall and enter into the Cornell, West | t I we ‘ 
I 2 
sacred precincts of the ‘‘big four. He played with his others. No reps ire ever sel t! ! 
THE expected has happened. Nearly every football team on Thursday. the last hard practice game The ring to broke L tence ae 
writer in the country has said the ‘‘uwnexpected;"’ but, next day little Lafayette’s three hundred men were ailments which fl ther men is heit rhey 
had they made a close study of facts and form, instead startled with the information that their captain might know few tricks now little about kickiz Phe 
of Saturday, October 24, being filled with the surprises not be able to play. It proved to be only too true But know just how keep their t I buck and 1 
which it was, the results of the Lafayette-Pennsylvania when the team started for Philadelphia he left his bed From birth they | bn t t wait A line 
and the Yale-Carlisle Indian games would have caused and went with them After examination the physicians — the Sun's lescrij t i trate t! 
no surprise. Pennsylvania had clearly been playing the said that he must not move, but must be operated upon — point. Captain Murphy fa ! elf or ‘ 
weakest game in the past three and, possibly, four years. in the morning for appendicitis. And so, one by one to deliberately pun Hay | | ice becat 
Lafayette had, on the contrary, been playing a steady, his team left for the battlefield with the memory of their the Indian su i blocked hin Later Murphy 
strong, sure game. Most of her crack players had been captain as they last saw him, with the memory of the was helped off ¢ No other b eam will | 
on the team for three years. I suppose the average critic ringing words which had been spoken to them as they more than ¢ é Big man Injun will |} 
should not have been expected to appreciate her full stood around their captain's bedside, with the knowledge _ five to any othe in’s « By the time the e f 
value; but, being interested in her success, I did, and of what victory meant to them. If any writer hereafter the season draw ir, | will travel many miles t 
many good dollars were made by friends who accepted says that ‘‘nobody”’ expected Lafayette to win, it will be the final India1 There is already some talk of a 
advice. Last year Lafayette defeated Cornell and because he did not know the thoughts of every manon Thanksgiving Da ime between Lafavett id ti 
smothered Lehigh. This year, after years of patient that Lafayette team. Indians. If it eventuates, it will be the game of tl 
nurturing by faculty, alumni, friends and her great ex- The game was one which can truly be described as year. It will be a game for the pr ind a game for 
Princeton coach, Parke Davis, who deserves much of the “rocky.’’ There was a terrible amount of fumbling; in all college men who love a good hard-fought batth 
praise, she has a better team than anybody dared hope fact, more than in any game this year. Pennsylvania And, best of all, it will restore ou Thanksgiving Day 
for. It is not probable that as good a team will wear had absolutely none of the dash and sureness which has game, the removu of which has robbed many thou 
the maroon and white for years to come, and yet, why characterized her work in the past two years. She was sands of an ann outing and congregating in N 
not? But this was the one year to do ordie. Pennsyl- loggy and heavy toa degree. The work of the quarter- York which ha ide many heavy hearts. Saturday 
vania had for years been a foe to defeat whom was back and fullback deserves all of the censure which it November 21 is t Thanksgiving Day 
Lafayette’s one desire. When the Princeton-Lafayette has received. It was absolutely headless. On the other If those two teams meet that day, it will be the meet 
game ended with a score of 0—0, it took some time to hand Lafayette was full of life and fight, but she made ing of giants who are strong in merit, and the American 
fully realize the truth. For the first time in history an plenty of mistakes—enough to lose a dozen games. football public te these t t who ha 
‘“‘outside”’ college had kept Princeton from scoring. In Even yet I can’t realize just why Pennsylvania didn’t risen by worth alot Because of t] nfortunate Yak 
looking for the reason, the truth was only too apparent. score at least three times in the first half. She certainly experience, the Indians would be the id f the popu 
That day Lafayette played every bit as strong a game as_ seemed to have her opponents at her mercy. Every time lace, but Lafayett ld never want for rving aj 
did Princeton. After the excitement had passed, the they started that tandem through the line, they were plause Mr. Hickok ke on was extremely unfo1 
preparation for Pennsylvania began. Every manon the bound to gain valuable ground. As executed, Judging tunate No fairer gentl in sportsman than he ever 
team knew what victory meant. If Lafayette won, she from the results, the quarterback punts were idiotic. donned a jack It was a momentary mistake which 
had a fair chance of being regarded the best team in the What a tower of strength that man Rhinehart—clearly he sought to 1 f He should ha been permitted 
country. If Pennsylvania defeated Harvard and Prince- the best guard in the country—was. Every time the to. Fair play and ultra square hould be found best 
A ’ “ . os | 
ton defeats Yale and Harvard—all of which will most ball was punted, he was through and on to his man exemplified in out lege Captain Murphy should 
j | 
likely happen—Lafayette may claim the championship when the ball was caught. He never fell on his man have allowed Mr. Hickok to rectify his error The ot 
of the country, or, at least, to divide the honors with there. He had a playful little way of taking him under come has not redounded to Yale’s cre In the heat of 
Princeton. If anybody says that ‘‘nobody’’ expected the chin and twirling him back a few odd feet or yards argument and the face of defeat men will sometimes be 
Lafayette to win, that anybody should have been with before he downed him. And Barclay, called upon at desperate. There is no fairer man or better diplomat in 
the Lafayette team just one hour before the game was the last moment to give all the signals and be responsible football life than Captain Murphy, and I believe that he 
called. Lying upon a bed in a Philadelphia hotel, Cap- for most of the ground gained by running, how beauti- wishes to-day that the touchdown had been allowed 
\ 
x } 
THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOLE THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN SIGNOR PIETRO MASCAGNI 
Dr. FREDERICK TEMPLE, who has succeeded Dr, Sir Juuian Pauncerote comes from a middk Tue Rieat Hoy, Josern CHAMBERLAIN wl THe ic in Amer 
Benson as Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate class family entirely unknown to history, but he is his American wife, has rece been wit! 
of all England, has had a sing ‘ly interesting reasonably well-educated, and certainly may be to-day one of the most cons; ous persona wl Bos 
life. He has encountered a s of obstacles described as a “ well-groomed” man. His com Sritish public life among his contemporaric ft ( R t ' t 
which most men would have found insuperable manding figure, tall and straight, would never there is not a statesman possessed of ere n of t 
His father, an officer in the army, was unable to allow one to guess that he had seen the light of political virility. Mr. Chamberlain was born it . ; ; : 
send him to any of the great public schools whose dayso far back as 1828. But he did. and in Munich London in 1836, and belongs to a middle-class pr . : baie 
graduates monopolize most of the honors at the He received his education in Paris, in Geneva, and vincial family ae gars. ag lagg AF sean pear oll " ' l ed Stat " 
University, but was obliged to place him at the at Marlborough College At the age twenty having had a good school education. he entered neans to tt estra, He i 
grammar school of Kiverton, This must have four he was calied to the Bar at the Inner Temple, — early in life | s firm of wood-screw make to be a bor luct t mi 
handicapped him at Balliol College, Oxford, and joined the Oxford circuit His career really it Birming m as he got into politics | take pl ! i 
whither he proceeded after | ing school; nev- began in Hong Kong, where, in 1865, he was up became noted for his‘tadvanced radical oj io ‘ } : H ° 7 i 
ertheless, when he took his d »1n 1842, atthe pointed Attorney-General, and where he remained and his ability as a speaker n 18783 he was 1 ! ‘ t ut he 
age of twenty-one, he obtained that very rare for six years. In 1874 he received the thanks of Mayor of Birmingham, and was twice suces , ' ara 
distinction, a double first-class. During the next the Executive and Legislative Councils of Hong re-elected. From this borough he was sent t \ It bal ' | , 
P sixteen years the positions which he held were by Kong for his services to the colony and was Parliament in 187 large B “seer “s 
no means eminent, and his prospects were scarcely knighted by patent, This same year the appoint mingham will not  forgott I to the ¢ ‘ He 
bright. Not one of his contemporaries at that ment of Legal Assistant Under Secretary of State counties. Mr. Cha ie ead te : 
time could have guessed that in the Principal of for the Colonies was conferred upon him. In 1882 in the second Gladstone « abit 'b At ' oa 
rs the Training Colle near Twickenham, andinthe Sir Julian accepted the post of Permanent under withdrew from the third cabinet of Mr t ( Ce 
inspector of schools—an office of comparatively Se ‘tary of State for Foreign Affairs Three refusing to follow him in his ‘ I Pp i H 
small importance before the Forster act—they years later, in recognition of his abilities. he re saiee waar he wan vetuened tk Sl A , 
beheld the future Archbishop of Canterbury. ceived the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael Liberal-Unionist, and e. since heer ee 
When, too, in 1858, he was appointed head-master and St. George He succeeded Lord Sackville as in the public eye as the ble ha adder , . ‘ 1 
of Rugby school, it was inevitable that people British Minister at Washington in 1888, and in 1883 that strong party In tl Lord Salisb i : 
would compare him with Dr. Thos. Arnold, the was raised to the rank of Ambassador to the cabinet, he has consented to take office, ar 
most illustrious head-master of our time That United States Secretary for the C« 
he bore the comparison well, however, is clear 
from the fact that Arnold and Temple are coupled 
in the recollection of Rugbeians. At about this 
time he became Chaplain to the Queen, the path to preferment , , . ‘ ic , Tory sens , ar oe Ba if } ' 1 
seemed at last open. But this he blocked in 1860 by writing one fully he did his work. Very sen ibly he went around But it is a ent ol t lesson—t n belongit 
of the well known “ Essays and Reviews,” which, though they now the ends instead of the foolish, killing, bucking the to either sid tereste | ld referes pire, or | | 
seem tame enough, were much too latitudinarian for the mass of line.”’ which is so popular with blind men. Jones at’ the clock 
churchmen at that day, and consequently caused a furious contro: eenter played a wonderful game and did much of the I pick Pr t f Harvar Sat } 
versy For a number of years his friends found it impossible to d L ee . ine 
anything for Dr. Temple, and it was not until the death of Dr. Pl valuable tackling Worthington gave a great exhibi a score very I resem ! to | 
poits, Bishop of Exeter, that Mr. Gladstone ventured to appoint his tion of reckless and sure tackling. In the first half, = 
; » ) see ' e TM? t en roy e rhe h s ° > ° 
old friend to that a rb appointm nt pr vok d vehom nt resist with the wind against him, Bray did some disastrous 
nee, anc required a decision of the Vicar-General in his favo o ‘ r 4 
enable Dr Teinple to take possession of his 5 aetonbing whemeatos punting, but in the last half he redeemed himself. For rRANSLATED 
ward, however, all went well. In 1888 his long-disputed ortho- a freshman, his tackling was very sure and daring. The The bridegroc ite her ar 1 food 
doxy received the final seal of recognition when he was elected entire team displayed the nerve and determination To please } ithful fr 
Bampton Lecturer at Oxford Two years later he was promoted to . : > pr I rau 
tne Bishopric of London, the greatest prize in the Chureh of Eng which they promised their captain they would a one @ as ld] or 
land next to the two archbishoprics, and now, as we have seen, he While I wanted to see Lafavette win, there was a He ul ' 
! as been called upon to succeed Dr. Benson, in the Archbishopric large tinge of regret in Pennsylvania's defeat Wher 
of Canterbury | ! 
one saw along the side lines the faces of the men who K ' 
: } I D nce 1 t e t e kit f 
have worked for years, more unselfishly than any set of = ' ; ; ny K 
, . : , sitions i 2 co id wi cleanhine tra nal. aesthet 1 sunita ry 
tain Walbridge gave his farewell instructions to his resale 2% — ae 2 ar ysagea a wien Sotves tional method ewl have bee “ 
warriors. During the past fifteen years I have dwelt in DUS!MeSS results, If was Impossl s to not fully appreciate other did pein agar apy tl 
’ . ‘ A eant » P Is i especially re , : 
the homes of mourners after many big games. I have ju t map gen meant t ennsylvania peciall rp elie ® waitin ‘a err Pa es , 
seen hearts trample lin the dust of defeat so deeply that ecause of her present — w -* Yale and Pr no ton late er Oh pa P 
t ” Ss ao y ‘ ie ) 2 a) ( tive ( T . ? 
they never throbbed again in their old way. IT have & pos ible undoing, 1n me rief hour f hard a 
; ; ¢ work of vears tut i i ot resul 5 T riety of Ih pu 
seen many pathetic scenes connected with college telling work of years. But it will not result as disa _ THa : | . kt 
: : . as Pe sv li s fo ors fé he 4 r ocks was t nto th \ i nil 
athletics, and, more especially, the most heartbreaking trouslv a i t nt vl vania follower - TI vhol | k a | f 
> . > S > ill r ro er ear e ill-feel tif r ( ( ~ 
game of all—football; but never in the history of the ~ stem will be broadened next y onl Phe ill-f - nd Hitt t 
game has there been an incident which called for the ale and I Jing eton has almost comp oteky vanished, an I time the It ! that t} 
sympathy that this one did. For years “Bill” Wal- Dext year Will see proper adjustments, but no longer the & 
Ai : . : “say P . “big four a ed 
bridge has struggled with the team. Working side by ig four : 
side with Barclay, for three years, they had gained a 4 number of excellent photographs of the Yale-Car Wom tea t { see 
reputation which many accorded them, of being the two _lisle Indian game are presented this week. Th ! Great Brita t r 
best halfbacks in the country. This year he wasthe was quite as important in its way as the Lafayett 616 male te WL fen rt 


unanimous choice of the team for captain. His dream 
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BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 





























TH f | t k Was t é | of Italiar 
a ! \ el of M | ( LOUS¢E I t 
it used n th \ Phere ere ta 
I ere I ‘ ‘ that seer ntire 
In what | to be called the Drunkards Cor 
| \ hich led t he Horse Shoe, and wh 
t that ! l i t I i wit the smart u 
il it town few el l Looked Arol ind 
att eared Looked are per } they wel mit 
, for Mrs. Par Steve ‘ t at the right, for 
0 protile of M Warren wl it at the left, f 
! it ive vanished. A ft of the former habitue 
1 i. manv of the newer ement showed up, the 
ho i rig ind proper fashionable, and if you 
happet be 7 I t ind a ent inded, after 
tl mu iD an \ 1 ld have fat i urself back a 
good ma year 
! ind 1 t ri hom Colonel 
j it isareall new tothiscountry 
, ’ | t e, has been heard 
1 rex ent and the greatest since 
iv He { tr ” t impossible to 
l Mme. B naplata Bau 1s a soprano of 
Mime isa colorature singer 
il t and if Mme. Parsi is 
nue : cau here has been but one Sealchi 
, The tenors are good I wish I could 
but I can’t, and even if I did you 
me, for presumably you are as well 
! it there are now but two tenors who 
gister of voice famagno and Musini 
d here a few seasons age He won't 
Musini won't come at all. Both are better 
I | th America than they could be here But I 
hall have occasion to tell you more of the troupe later 
on. It isone which every lover of mu is interested in, 
for the reason that it probably the last that will be 
heard here, because it represents the old school in con 
tradistinction to the new, because Italian opera Is dying 
| Vs that it ivin ind in this company 1s g1\ 
iltimat ! t is worth while to listen if it! 
: for that 
W | : - 
rheatrically there are no novelties of note. Presently 
! however, there will be two The first is Beerbohm 
Tree's production of Gilbert Parker’s play, ‘‘The Seats 
: of the Mighty which is to be given here within a fort- 
ido : night, and the second is the promised appearance of May 
{ ul Yohe in “The Belle of Cair the new musical play now 
running at the Court Theater, London, May Yohe isa 
H pretty little girl, who possessed at one time an upper 
\\ Pree sie kee re ter which was filled with surprises. She has lost it. 
; eee however, and though she is very pretty still, her voice 
J ‘ { | he said has got rather harsh and thin 
i bn 4 a serial But that won't interfere with her success here in the 
OF 4 it least People won't go to hear her sing but to see the 
. future Duchess of Newcastle. For this little girl is the 
: e most wife of Lord Francis Hope, a very handsome young chap 
1 | iid who met her here, induced her to go abroad and married 
= ; her for no other reason in the wide world than that he 
! wanted t« The present Duke of Newcastle is the 
brother of Lord Francis. He has been an invalid since 
\\ ! childhood and his death is but a question of time. When 
wn! he does die this little girl will be England’s fourth Amer 
- ican duchess, and for that reason, if for none that is 
. . better, there will be Standing Room Only when she 
| ‘ plays 
wat We are to become quite Parisian and wicked. In 
f itched o’e1 Paris, at several of the music halls, after the perform 
[se ance is over, there occurs what is called a bal champetre 
| a though just why it is so called no one has ever been 
able to explain—a function at which hired dancers ay 
pear. kick pretty high, and in whose revelries those that 
Vier. are » minded join This is notably the case at the 
: Olympia At the Olympia here the precedent is to be 
followed There is nothing like living up to your name, 
, ELI is there The winter garden of that resort, which last 
summer was the Roof Garden, is now inclosed in glass, 
\ \ nad ste iand generally prepared for fun, 
s. if the fun that goes on there is 
1) i whict es on at the Olympia in 
sp . Pa ng 
But you shall know how it progresses 
\ { EDGAR SALTUS 
-e@~« 
= THE DIPLOMATIC GOWANUS. 
ray THE crowd of commuters at the Agertown statio 
were discussil the itely arrived family from various 
y £y W ‘ 
" H t ir v parcels home,”’ said Family 
I ! lly 
< N p f ther inted to borrow anything 
t l I’ve had tl hose, step-ladder, meat-ax 
nd ‘ " 1 up and ready, 
Ne rly na rt I-know-vou-won't bye lieve 
{ | t t tor ( ¢ 
(nd he have sa es carted away 
of putting them on the paths,” cried Bighead 
t tl epi stat ent the larger number 
I \ ke ner j l 
n ne along, and most of the Agertow1 
t ‘ le to tl noki ear and occupied all the 
re i int seats, although only the Major and 
lit | really noked 
Gow | id of the family that formed the 
sta pr isly described conversation—clam 
I teps of the platform of the last car, just as 
the ti W ng headway, and, after looking into 
the moker nd noting its crowded condition, took a 
eat of the re lar coaches and chewed his un 
i ‘ ‘4 T i isi\ 
Why dol prefer not to ride in a smoking car?’ he 
\ repeated, in answer to the question of old Telleverything, 
W ho wil e sea i iot him 
: : Yes. why Lin queried the walking newspaper of 
Ace wl 
W here e anv number of reasons, for I'v 
FROM NOW UNTIL SPRING traveled about a good de ind kept my eyes open 
} he reason Is t the IS AlLWAVS at One end 
i t fore | telescoped any 
Was 1 train once smoker at the 
ear end—freight train banged into it—every one in the 














VoL. XVUI., No. 5 
mokir plug cut—ground just 
eT i irs ] er i ilk hibe« X 
1 1 t 1 t nh x tl it I carry 
ume fr nstant warning f 
! B t i icl vel I ¢ 
hurt a ‘ ock 
Old n l \ irou 1 and 
ing t 
\r {1 (owanus was oT 
train w nd the locomotive racked 
rail—lo« 1 car fell down embank 
n tal ti rest of the train lett 
stand ngers frightened of 
ourse le Give youa hur 
lred similar experiences wl we meet again, whicl 
probably be very soon, unl you ride in the 
moking car 
Old Tellevervthing saw most of the Agertowners at 
the club-house that evening, and on the next morn, and 
for many a one thereaiter. Gowanus sat in state in the 
smoking car with his feet upon a icant seat and a 
smile of sweet content upon his unsophisticated cout bd 
tenance PERCIE W. Hart 4 
-@«< iN 
A SKETCH. : 


Ir is very interesting to note the fate of books 
Merit seems to be the least lniportant factor to be con 
sidered in forming a judgment of their reception on the 


market. 

A book ma) a literary gem, 
may herald it and a reputable he 
it sink like Students may discover it in 
stalls, but, ‘the of it,”’ real 
that they are not a satisfactory 
not strange that the judgment of an author, 
perhaps a recluse, should often be wide of the 
mark, but that an able critic with his fingers on the 
pulse of the market should fail to estimate its possibili 
ties shows the presence of the element of chance 

Who doubts that the Robert Elsmere,’ 
by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, was an accident? The united 

ited its intrinsic worth and 
succeeded in 


acknowledged critics 
may publish it to 
musty 


nay bea 
yUINE 
lear 


set l 
pity 


book lovers are so few 
tinancial consideration 


iS 


ss of 


SUCcCE 


etforts of those whooverestin 
who thought its tendency dangerous 
g g ita phenomenal circulation. ‘*‘David Grieve 
a much better piece of work, ‘‘Marcella”’ is infinitely 
superior, and yet it is exceedingly doubtful if either of 
them could have paved the way for ‘‘Robert Elsmere” 
Robert Elsmere” paved the way for them. 
We are fond of jeering at ‘‘the great gullible public 
Some one has facetiously compared it to a herd of sheep 
slavishly following the leap of a leader. Nevertheless, 
it takes a critic who is an artist to approximately gauge 
the scope and direction of that leap 

Before Robert Louis Stevenson sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for the Islands, during a lull in popular favor, he 
was unable to dispose of some work that he had on hand 
at any figure. Now critics are jostling each other to do 
him honor. His best work was before the public at the 
time, his style was just as pure, his English just as 
strong and pleasing. He had proved himself the won 
derful inimitable story-teller that critics tardily pro- 
nounce him now, and yet Such is Fame.” 

The biographies of literary people, the 
publishing houses, show startling statistics of mistakes 
made by thoroughly competent critics. There is yet to 

discovered an absolutely test of whether a book 
will float or sink in t pinion, 
PILCHER 





those 


riving 


as 





records of 


be sure 


whirlpool 


he ol public « 


JANE E 


THE MIRROR UP NATURE. 
“She looks the picture of health. 
She's painted by one of 


Well, she ought to 


the old mistresses. 


He 


She 


TO RENEWING 





SUBSCRIBERS. 


Here are two elegant sets of books, eithe r 
of which you may choose as a Premium when 
renewing your Subscription to COLLIER’s 


WEEKLY. 











‘* THE WANDERING JEW,”’ 
With Dore Hlustrations, 
I , 1 or ' ; PR . ay ry i bour the e 


POETICAL WORKS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 














In four volumes, prints e,« paper, and bi 
best Eng k stamy S 
x 

You cannot procure either of the above works from " 
anv othe er for less than $8.00 or $10.00 On <a 
sending us a renewal of your order you will receive 
this great work, fiftv-tw« 2) copies of COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY, and twenty-six (26) novels by the best living 
authors, paying fiftv cents a0 on deliverv of the 
premium and hity cents ) a month until the $6.50 
is paid 

The folk st « ! els will be sent to our sub- 
scribers in r name 
CITY OF REFUGI By Sir Walter Besant. 
LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER By Edgar Fawcett. 

Three Novels by Austria’s Greatest Writer, entitled: 
EVIL EYI MAXIMUM CON FIOCCHI! 

Ossip Schubin 

Here is a wealth of «he world’s best fictio: It is 
included in your subscription to COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 
These novels are all copvrighted in this country. and 
ufter being issued in our Fortnightly Library. they will 

sold for $1.50 per copy In the next three months 
subscribers to COLLIER’S WEEKLY will receive at a 7* 
merely nominal cost $8.00 worth of books by the fore 
most living writers of fiction, this being the first presen re 
tation of these works to the American public, a 
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ECHOES OF THE OLD 
WORLD 





\ MONUMENT honor of Dante Al 
gf } thie ol lorentine poet author 
of the Divina Commedia.’ was unveiled 


recently at Trent in the Austrian Tyrol. 


There were two addresses 


from the president of the committee, Dr. 


other in 
the city. 


sculptor of the statue, Sign 


Kanzi, and the 
the Syndic of Signor 
The 
received an ovation. 


Cardinal Sanfelice. 


Archbishop of 
ples,is now convalesce ‘ 


nt: he has address 





a pastoral letter to the clergy of t ircl 
liocese. 

To amuse members of the Pontific 
Guards, the has had a small theate 
built in the Belvedere Gardens of tl 
Vatican. He has placed it under the 
direction of M. Arturo Durantini. Con 
certs and musical soirees have already 
been given with great success It has not 


vet been decided whether or not 
will be allowed to 

Pope permits married men, sp 
invited, to bring their 


appear on th stuge 


wives 





The 
Naples, heir to 
Helene of 


the 
throne of 
Montene 


marriage of 
the 


civil 
Italy 
Princess 


daughter of Princes 


at 10 o’clock on Saturday morning, the 
Marquess de Rudini, President of the 
Council, performed the ceremony of the 
civil marriage, in the presence of the 
King and Queen of Italy, the bride’s 


and the other members of 
family of Montenegro. 

the Senate and Chamber o 
ministers, etc 


father, 
reigning 
Presidents of 
Deputies, the 
present 

open carrl 
of the Angels, 


were 





the 


where 


mony was celebrated by the court chap- 


Mgr. Aziona. A squadron of cui 
formed the escort of honor, the 
decorated, and a few ac 
clamations greeted the royal pair as they 
After the reli 
was served at 


lain, 
rassiers 
streets were 
gious 

the 


service 


passed. 
dejeQner 


palace. In the afternoon the bride and 
bridegroom left for Florence 
Queen Victoria made known to King 


Humbert that she would be represented 


by the Duke of Connaught at the mar 
riage of the Prince of Naples. 
Humbert replied, informing Her Majesty 
that the marriage would be 
vate. The same 
the Crown Princes of Denmark and Swe 
den, the Emperor of Germany, 


and Prince Alfonso of Portugal, conse 
quently they were not present at the mar 


riage of the Prince of Naples and Princess 
gift of 
| 
the 
marriage, and ordered the Minister of the 
Household to make gifts on a similar scale 
to the other Italian cities, for the benefit of 


Helene. King Humbert made a 
twenty thousand dollars to be distributes 
among the on the occasion of 


poor 


the poor during the marriage fétes. 


The marriage 
aroused — little 
Roman people. 
Quite a tame affair for a royal weddi 
It is true the Prince is liked well enoug 


enthusiasm among 





by the Abyssinians, and the sad fate of the 
Italian prisoners in Menelik’s 
Although Fran¢ 
hostility ag 
she 


Continent. 


ainst Italy, yet it is only what 


deserves for her action in the 


The Cza 
is denied, and a feeling of relief was ex 
perienced when it became known that 
neither the Czar, Emperor William, nor 
any other of the European 
would be present The fact is 
finance 
expense attendant on a visit from imperia 


and royal guests 





Italian 


The Italian cruiser, ‘‘Cristoforo Colom 
bo,”’ with Prince Louis of Savoy on board, 
is,at present in American waters, and was 
gayly decorated on Saturday in honor of 
the wedding of Prince Victor Emmanuel, 
Crown Prince of Italy, and Princess Hel 
fhe band played national Italian 
airs, and Prince Louis invited all the 
friends whom he has met in Philadelphia 
to come on board and share in the festiv 
ities. Refreshments were served. 


The *‘Roma”™’ 
is gazetted. Italy will be indemnified for 
the cost incurred during her occupa 
tion of Abvssinian stronghold 


Matabeles and 
mabulan have 
to the En } 


ene. 


Kassala 


r 


savs the cession of 


she 
this 
number of 
the forest of S 


their submission 


\ great 


chiefs of 


four 
made 


LIsh. 


Poets’ Corner 


have another monument The Wizard 
of the North.” Sir Walter Scott, Bart $ 
to be commemorated bv a ypy of the 


famous Chantrey 
John Hutchinson 


bust, to be executed by 


lelivered, one 
reply was from 


¥lambosi 


or Zoechi. 


women 


and 


Prince of 
ana 
gro, third 
Nicholas L., took place 


the 
The 
also 
The bridal party then drove in 


es to the Church of St. Mary 


religious cere- 


Quirinal 


King 


strictly pri- 
intimation was given to 


King of 
Greece, King of Roumania, King of Servia 


of the Prince of Naples 
the 
It fell flat emphatically. 
i 
personally, but the Italian nation is beaten 
by the humiliation inflicted on its soldiers 


country. 
and Russia display much 


Dark 


r'sdowry to the Princess Helene 


sovereigns 


could hardly stand the enormous 


Westminster Abbey, is to | 


visit his august relatives, 





On t lemand of Lord Sa ry 

nese doctor, Sun Yat 5 irres 
onspiracy vainst the re! o 
in the ¢ stial Empire, was set at ert 
it 5 oclock on Friday even S 
Halliday Macartney. counselor t t 
Chinese Embassy in Lond t 
Foreign Oftice and declared Sun Yat Ser 
would be. liberated on makin cert 
promises in writing, whicl reu 
itely carried out. Sun Yat Sei ! 
learned, and as he was bor n H 
Kong, a British I he t 
protection of the flag and won |} 

The French Minister for Foreign A 
gave a grand farewell recept : 
Quai d'Orsay, Paris, to the Caids of I 
Algeria, who formed part of the esco 
honor for the Czar and ¢ ril l 
Caids were decorated before lea I 
the Minister in the name of the P1 | 
The cross of the Legion of Honor 
bestowed on Si Hassouna Dyjellou Cald 
of Mateur, the Cross of Chevalier of Agri 


cultural merit to Si Sadock Djelloui, ¢ 
of Sfax, to Si Mahome 
of Zlass, and to 
At the reception were 
eral Allegro, rnor of 
homed el Azfouzi, Presi 
nicipality of Tunis, and the 
the Tunisian gendarmerie 


1 Khal 1, a 
the Caliph of Mate 


1 be 


also pr ent Gren 


] Crabes: Si 4 


(71OV 


lent of the 


It has recently come to light that } 
Burgstaller, one of the great artists « 
Bayreuth, began life as a butcher 
Madame W j 
blacksmith who has a splen 
4 celebrated German tenor was o1 
itest lavol 


sgyner has 


coachman, and one of the gre 
ites at Covent Garden be 
a Spanish innkeeper It 
bered that f 


in his caree! 
will be re 


Dvorak’s father was a cal 


penter, Mascagni’s a 
chandler. 
The 


Czar and Czarina are so pleased 





with their visit to Paris that the ntel 
to return soon again The second vis 
will be strictly incognito 
Switzerland is preparing for the gener 
election of Members for the Nation: 
Council. In fifty-two arrondissement 
there are six hundred and seventy thot 
sand registered voters. There will be 


struggle or excitement: the 
will retire voluntarily, and 
will be appointed in their stead. 
Violent snow storms have taken place 
in the north of Switzerland ; several part 
of the country have inundated by 
the avalanches and floods 
lands. 


present met 


bers other 


been 
which have 


broke n over the 


Much regret is felt in Madrid on account 
of the death of General Pavia, Marquess de 
Noraliches, which occurred on Thursday 


The city of Kuroff, in Polish Russia, has 
been almost totally destroyed by fire 


hree thousand persons are left homeless. 


Documents recently discovered in the 
royal archives, Berlin, prove that Emperor 
William II. is the sole owner in fee 
ple of the whole district of the city in 
which the royal palace is built. The city 
of Berlin claimed the property and servec 
ejectment on many persons. 
This discovery put an end to these pro 
ceedings and fortune to 
the Emperor. 


Sim 


processes 
colossal 


pave a 


hted by tl 
the 


otfer 


Spani 


Madrid is greatly deli 
of ten million francs from 
colony in Buenos Ayres, South America 


to the mother countrys 
of building 


to detray 


a new cruiser. 


For the 
liam of 





past eight years Emp« 


Germany believed himself the 


foremost monarch in the world But 
since the coronation fétes at Mos« vw he 
has fallen into the twilight of semi-ob 
scurity, and must henceforth play secon 


fiddle in the Kurope an concert 


Emperor William has practiced musi 
poetry, painting, engraving, in turn, ne 
he has taken up architecture and d ! 
up a design for a Protestant cathedral, « 
larger dimensions than St Peter 
Rome. This edifice is to be erected i 
Berlin between the Avenue Unter der 


Linden” and the royal palace 


The “Epoca’ of Madrid der the 


formation of a new cabinet, and ids that 
the ministry will continue the ume line 


of policy as heretofore 


At the next meeting of the Sw 
Diet. the government will ask Ine 
bers to vote a credit of ter 
crowns for the building of a warsl 
several more millions for cruiser ind tor 
pedo boats, besides six millior tf crow! 
for strengthening the fortress¢ 
Gulf of Bothnia. 

Li Hung Chang, Special Fr f the 


Emperor of China, arrived at Pek 
the 20th of 


October, on his return to the 


celestial empire, from his tour Europ 
; and the United States 
The meeting between t ( 
Emperor Willia it Dar t ( 
rina’s old home, was most c il | 
visit of the Emperor lasted two | I He 
will go to St. Petersburg next summer t 








no 





married recently 
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Ad 
5-164 West Van Bure 


Acme 
Toilet 





stands unequalled 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


{39 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 





it Yo mention that 


BOUNDERRY lan ‘ rry Miss | i won't forget to 


I called 


INEXPER und tell her 


run straight upstairs now 


IeENXcED H PMA N ed, sir, I 
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IF YOU WANT TO 
’ TAKE A PLEASURE TRIP, 
HUNT BIG GAME 


MONTANA, WASHINGTON, “OREG( YN, JAPAN or CHINA, 


IX CENTS for th 
S NEW 
ig 


TOURIST BOOK. 
yut your own country. 
enger Agent, ST 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
It w t uu a gre 
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General Passe PAUL, Minn 
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GRAND HOTEL DE LA VILLE, 


LUNGARNO NUOVO—PLACE MANIN 


FIRST CLASS—BEST, FINEST POSITION 


New complet tallation throughout the whole house of 


TRIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL STEAMHEATING 
NEW WINTER GARDEN 


AUTENRIETH, PROPRIETOR 





glWe BEAUTIFUL PINS FREE = 








ID SILVER 


so pis ea Genus man's Scarf Pin 
or Ladies’ Stick Pin, two inches long 
we only show the »p. The double heart 
is solid ater ng silver warranted 925-1000 
— Samp Ruy eee aa soe ai 


nae Stan 
LYNN & COL "is Bond St, New York. 
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“THE TOURIST'S FAVORITE LINE 
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UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


It was the Route ir 
It is the Route To-day, and 


Will be for All Time to Come! 





THINGS 
to make the 
THOUGHTLESS 
think. 











THAT THE RIDER 
of a 


Keating Bicycle 


enjoys his trips more than other riders 
BECAUSE 
His wheel is lighter. 
The long chain gives easy move- 
ment. 
The polish of the bearings aids that 








est Train in the West 


Fastest and Fir 


| THE OVERLAND LIMITED RUNS 
| EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK 


| The Only Train West of Missouri River With 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars 


{3 days from Chicago 


glide — that easy glide — that | Only | 3. days trom flissouri River { t° California 
pleases. 
| For tickets and full ee ati call or address 
CATALOGUE 4c. IN STAMPS. any Union Pacific ag E. i Lomax, Gen. 
Pass. and Ticket Ag at. ‘Om: iabae Neb. 





KEATING WHEEL C0., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


In answering, please mention CoLLieR’s WEEKLY. 














HENNEY BUGGY CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special Offer. 60 Days Only. 


To test the merit of this paper cut out this ad 
vertisement and send to us, and we will send to 
you F, OU. B., Chicago, 


Full Leather Top End Spring Buggy, 


Back and Cushion, Leather Cov- 
Well Painted and Trimmed 
All Wool Cloth, for 


| Spring 


ered Bows. 














with 16oz. 


SEE THAT CURVE 








$50.00, worth $100.00. 








In answering, please mention UoLLieR’s WEEKLY. 
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| GENUINE RUBBER TRIMMED 
| BUGGY HARNESS 





|SALT LAKE CITY 


»ks Terrets and Shaf 


With Gilt Ore Hox 
” Tug Buckles ull Kon Track Bedale ver 
oe i ne | It lt some, for $15.00, worth $35.00. 
Cc. G. BIRD, Manager, 


377 and 379 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


vy hand 


Til. 





$5.00 IN COLD. 


i .sBented to any person sending Five Sub 
scriptions to 





THE POPULAR LINE TO 


LEADVILLE, GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
ASPEN, GRAND JUNCTION 


CRIPPLE CREEK 


Reaches all the principal towns and min- 
ing camps in Colorado, Utah and 
New Mexico. 





The GREAT DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY 
of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting matter relative 


to subjects 
POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL and 
HUMOI Ts. 
PASSES THROUGH UMOROL 
Subs« id, $4.00 


ription, postpa a year. 


SEND 95c For sample copy and beautiful 

souvenir book with photo 
i signatures of prominent Demo 
n, or history of Tammany Hall 


TAMMANY TIMES Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


FAT FOLKS 


engravings 
cratic Statesme 


EN ROUTE TO AND FROM PACIFIC COAST. 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All through trains equipped with Pullman Palace 
and Tourist Sleeping Car. 





reduced 15 Ibn. a 


mi nth; any one can 





make remedy at home Mis ss M 

7 Myre ¢ -scriptive books{'?e Ainley, Supply, Ark., ss I lost 6) Ibs 
For elegantly illustrated descriptive books prep tht se vid eh ooh See hed ia 
ness. heey be ete., HALL & CO., 


of cost, address 
E.T.JEFFERY, A.S.HUGHES, S.K. HOOPER 
Pres'tand Gen’! Mer Traffic Manager. Gen'l P.&i & 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


ox 404, St ie vuis, Mo 


se 


THE WONDERFUL PROGRESS 
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Taught to make © rayon Portraits in spare hours at 


their homes by a new copyrighted me thod he less i 
will be furnished work by me, by 


OF THE 


‘EARN $8 $8 TO si6 AWEEK: 25 Ss | N G L e * A X 





In answering, please mention COLLIER’s WEEKLY. 





weekly in the 


and Whiskey Habit cured 
at home without pair 
P35 22> 
1 


ent Soice, 1 National Single Taxer 





OPIUM: DRUNKENNESS 


red Im 10 te 20 Days. No Pay till 
Cured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON,O 


ela 








North Pryor St 
ae Mall a seam Os O } seale re] mnecracte ws, 
LADIESS 27 
ale . send sents for Sample cor 
posers PER Guarante 2 
— EMMA “TOILET “BAZAR. fee 
324 Tremont ‘St BOSTON, MASS wt. Cara’ 





on fr < pan sph 
IMP ROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO. 
820 Broadway, Cor, 12th St, New York. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BY 
MAIL. Send for catalogue 


RUBBER GOODS 


BETTS & CO., 106 Water St., Toled< 





», Ohio. | 





able information free. Prof 
Temple, Chicago. 


os 
V., 116, Masonic 


| 
| 
} ge Rs. 2 07 Sykes Block, Minneapolis, Minn, 


nderson, ¢ 




















